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VILLAGE PENCILLINGS.—15. 
THE PLEDGE. 

Wife! I must go out this evening.” 

‘“‘ Do return soon, Lewis,” she replied, 
entreatingly, andoh! how did her heart 
sink within her as she saw him step over 
the threshold and close the door. He had 
not told his errand, and in imagination she 
saw him mingle again with his companions, 
yield to persuasion, take the intoxicating 
draught, fall, and be again brought home 
drunken! And then followed delirium 
tremens, madness and death. She shud- 
dered, turned pale, and with dying hope, 
faintly whispered, 

“Oh my God! keep him from tempta- 
tion, and uphold him with thy free spirit !” 

But her fears were to be disappointed, 
and her prayers answered. Her husband’s 
purpose was made, and he was preparing 
for her an agreeable surprise. He direct- 
ed his steps to the joiner’s shop, saw a 
light glimmer through the crack of the 
door, lifted the latch and walked in. The 
nine were all assembled about the pitcher 
of pure cold water, and as they heard his 
approach, looked up, and seeing the new 
comer, they shouted, 

“ Here comes Benton,’’ ‘‘ Here is the 
old bruiser,” ‘* Welcome,” ‘* Welcome,” 
“Hurra,” ** Hurra !”’ 

And their congratulations and shouts of 
joy made the old roof ring again. They 
shook his hand again and again, and when 
he took the pen to write his name to the 
pledge, their heads met together above 
him, so anxious were they to see him, who 
had been their choicest spirit, and the 
most degraded of them all, come into their 
uew fellowship; .and when he raised him- 
self from the position, he gave more than 
one of them a thump, that again waked a 
peal of merriment from the whole throng. 

“ There,”’ said Benton as he threw down 
the pen, ‘If I had done that ten years 
ago, it would have been ten thousand dol- 
lars in my pocket !”’ 

“ And if I had done it, Lewis,’”’ answer- 
ed Turner, “it would have been as much 
‘amy pocket, and a hundred times ten 
thousand dollars worth of happiness and 
Peace and comfort to, myself and family.” 

“Well, let it go!’ said Benton, “’tis 
gone, and we can'thelp it. But let us 

in anew, and we may make something 
oflife yet !”” 

“Yes! yes,” said three or four at once; 
ind thus the evening passed away in mu- 
‘val congratulations, pleasantries, and pur- 
poses for the future, and so rapidly moved 
ou the hours that they were astonished to 

the clock strike eleven. 
e temperance men must keep good 
hours!” said Benton, laughing, “and it’s 
we went home.” And the merry- 
arted fellows broke up for the night. 

But not as rapidly and pleasantly pas- 
a moments at Benton’s hoine. Never 
ia &n evening of uncertainty dragged so 

vily as that. Ellen had become over 











, weary, and for two hours had been 
asleep upon her pillow, but her mo- 
iii ther could not be at ease. She 
||| started at every sound, and a hun- 
||| dred times opened the door at an 
|| imagined footstep. Still he came 
not. She wept and mingled her 
prayers with her tears, and groaned 
in an agony of suspense. But he 
came not. She sought her couch 
and gave vent to her feelings with 
= overflowing tears, but slept not.— 
& The bell tolled eleven, and every 
hope fled. She felt certain that 

= when he did return, he would come 
with Seven other spirits, and that his last 
state would be worse than the first. But 
hears she that sound? It isa footstep !— 
Yes, she starts from her pillow and listens ! 
It comes nearer—a hand is on the latch! 
She springs from the bed and stands in the 
middle of the room! He opens the door 
and stands a sober man in her presence! 
For a moment there was silence. Then a 
smile came stealing over his features ; hope 
kindled in the love-lighted countenance of 
his faithful Lucy; joy spoke from her 
glancing eyes, and they fell upon each 
other’s necks and wept with tumultuous 
joy, while little Ellen awoke from her 
dreams, and mingled her tears with their’s, 
and wept, she knew not why. 

“I have signed the Washington Total 
Abstinence Pledge !’’ was all he could say, 
and his wife could only utter in response, 

** Blessed be God!” 

Oh what a night of joy was that! for 
angels looked down from heaven and bore 
the glad tidings back again, while seraphs 
took their harps and made the high arches 
of the celestial world echo and re-echo with 
their songs of triumphant holiness, ‘* The 
lost is found, the dead is alive again!” 


_Biographp. 














ORIGINAL. 


LILLIE. 

She was yet in childhood, but she seemed 
Wasting in strength like a half-opened bud 
Bowing upon its stem. She lay at rest, 
Her young heart leaning with a perfect faith 
Upon the word of God; and thus her eye 
Shone with such smiles, that even those who 

wept 
Felt in their inmost hearts, a thrill of joy. 

Lillie, as she was familiarly called, was 
the youngest of the household band, the 
pet, the plaything, the loved of all. A 
gleeful, happy child, with merry eyes and 
bird-like voice—the very sunlight of her 
home. With fairy steps the little feet 
went dancing to and fro, now stealing soft- 
ly along, till the bright, roguish eyes peer- 
ed suddenly over the shoulder of a busy 
sister; then walking gravely in, cane in 
hand, her sunny hair half hidden with a 
brother’s cap ;—now whispering soberly 
in her mother’s ear, how she would take 
care of her when she was old and feeble, 
anon springing lightly on her father’s knee, 
and printing a kiss on either cheek, while 
the room yet echoed with the silvery tones 
of her ringing laugh, with one bound she 
was away to sport with the kitten, not 
more playful than herself;—the kitten, 
which when the little pattering feet, and 
round dimpled arms were laid quietly to 
rest, refused to eat, and went moaning 
round the house, searching vainly for its 
little playmate. 

Though the glow of health was on her 
cheek, yet she was ever frail and delicate ; 
but tender hands guarded her lovingly, and 
no chilling blight checked the exuberance 











of her childish joys. Six summers her tiny 
hands culled the violets and roses, and 
plucked “whole handfuls of blooming 
clover.” 

‘*¢ But the clover now blooms on a green 
little grave in the church-yard, and her 
sweet little spirit is plucking the brightest 
of blossoms in Heaven.” 

Away from the noise and bustle of the 
city, Lillie’s home was amid green fields 
and flowery vales;—her childish eyes 
looked abroad upon silvery lakes and 
streams, and wonderingly sought the green 
mountain tops, where towering forests 
pointed her young heart to Him who made 
them all. Around her dwelling, nature 
had lavished her gifts in rich profusion, 
and to Lillie they were a never-wearying 
source of delight. Nothing escaped her 
notice, and before she could plainly ex- 
press her joy, she often exclaimed with 
childish eagerness, as she looked upon the 
varied tints of the evening sky, “Just see 
how buful the sky looks.” And during 
her last wakeful nights of pain, when 
friends would have darkened the windows 
of her room, that the brightness of the 
night might not disturb her rest, she would 
say, ‘‘I wish you would please to leave 
the curtain up, it looks so pleasant to see 
the moon shine in.” 

Herself a bud early to be transplanted 
to blossom in the garden of the Lord, she 
nestled among the green leaves and flowers 
of earth; the spirit unwittingly seeking, 
as it were, companionship among those 
most fitting emblems of its own gentile love- 
liness. This affection for flowers was a 
marked trait in her character; her apron 
was often filled with her treasures, and 
many a wild flower did she spy and gather 
with eager hands, with which, with bound- 


ing steps and eyes and cheeks glowing with | 


health and pleasure, she ran to a sister ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Here is another flower for you 
to analyse.’”” When sickness had paled 
that rosy cheek, she often spoke of her wild 


flowers, the tiny blue-eyed violet, asking | 


if there were any then, and when they 
would come, and one of her last requests, 
as her strength failed, and she felt that 
life was ebbing away, was, that if she did 
not get well before the roses bloomed, her 
little sister might bring to her, ** A little 


rosebud, just one, a little red one, and a | 


little white one.” The buds were careful- 
ly plucked, but only to place them among 
the wild flowers that blossomed o’er a little 
mound, where all that was earthly of the 
little one was calmly sleeping, hoping that 
she might look from her bright home on 
high, and see that she was yet cherished in 
hearts she left behind. 

The duties of her father as a clergyman, 
called him much from home, and when as 
was his custom, the morning hour was de- 
voted to his garden, it was an especial 
treat to Lillie to be, as she was, ever at his 
side. Fitting among the flowers with 
sparkling eyes and glowing cheek, ming- 
ling her bird-like notes with the carols of 
the feathered warblers, she seemed indeed 
like a sister spirit, but not like them was 
she to wither ‘neath the cold autumn blast : 

“ Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care, 

The opening bud to Heaven conveyed, 
And bade it blossom there.” 

Lillie loved the Sabbath School, and the 
little verses and hymns which she commit- 
ted to memory, were carefully remembered, 
and often repeated or sung during the day 
and when she offered her evening prayer. 
One commencing, ‘See Israel’s gentle 
Shepherd stands,” was an especial favorite, 
and by her own request was repeated to 


her during the last hours of her stay on 
earth. 

The autumn winds swept over the land, 
scattering the tiny petals of her flowers and 
sending her bird companions to seek a 
home in a milder clime; yet still happy, 
with merry eyes did Lillie watch the de- 
scending snow-flakes, and then turn to her 
books and work for amusement. Books 
were ever her delight, and with all her 
mirthfulness, the fair, open brow was often 
sobered by thought, and many a question 
was asked that told how rapidly the mind 
was maturing within. Owing to this ten- 
dency of the brain to early development, 
her attention was directed to lighter em- 
ployments; still her book was always trea- 
sured, and ever laid at night beneath her 
pillow. Many a little mark is carefully 
cherished now in the small precious books, 
where her little fingers placed them to in- 
dicate some verse or line that particularly 
pleased her. 

The Youth’s Companion was one of her 
earliest friends, and when disease had laid 
her prostrate, she recurred to what she had 
read from its pages when in health, with 
peculiar interest. One Sabbath morning 
as she lay in her mother’s arms, she said, 
‘**T wish I could go to meeting to-day, I 
should love to go. It seems to me it would 
be a message from God to me ;”’ referring to 
an account of God’s message to Samuel, 
which she had read in the Youth’s Com- 
| panion some time before. Hermother not 
| recollecting to what she referred, she added, 
| ‘**T wish you would read it, mother, I think 
it isa very good piece. J know you would 
like it.” 

When the frost-king had ridden forth in 
his might, binding the waters with his icy 
chain, and robing the shorn earth in its 
snowy mantle, came the anniversary of Lil- 
lie’s birth. To this day she had looked 
forward with much interest, often inquiring 
when it would come. One whose little 
| life was spent in diffusing joy and gladness 
in the hearts of those around her, could not 
' be forgotten on such an occasion, and the 
present and the absent alike gladdened her 
little heart with some token of their love. 
The fount of joy was full, and with beam- 
ing eyes, and a countenance radiant with 
happiness, with the impress of health on 
cheek and brow, she dreamed not that even 
then her days were numbered. But “ Death 
loves a shining mark,” and ere seven suns 
had circled round, the sounds of mirth 
were hushed, and the lamb of the flock was 
struggling for her life. Six weeks the fear- 
ful Scarletina worked upon her fragile form; 
but ever patient and gentle, yielding to 
whatever was thought best, no murmuring 
word escaped from the lips of the little suf- 
ferer, and the most nauseous medicine was 
taken with perfect acquiescence. At one 
time the disease somewhat abated, and 
dearer than ever to those who loved her, 
she seemed about to be restored in answer 
to their anxious prayers, and as she was 
often asked how she felt, her ready answer 
was always uncomplainingly given, ‘‘ Pretty 
well, only so tired.” 

She was but a little child, yet she had 
entwined around herself the love of many. 
And when sickness had removed her from. 
their sight, and the calls of mourning, and. 
the visits of the Death-angel in other dwell- 
ings, obliged her father at intervals to leave 
her side, little children who had been her 
playmates forgetting their noisy sports, 
pressed eagerly around him asking for their 
little friend ; the aged whose eyes had turn- 
ed kindly upon one who was treading so 
lightly the thorny path of life, and those 
who had but looked upon her bright face, 
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as she sat thoughtfully amid the worship- 
pers in God’s earthly temple, with many 
who had watched more nearly the unfold- 
ing of the heavenly bud, with sympathizing 
face and anxious look, inquired earnestly 
for Lillie. Many expressions of kindness 
she received, which excited in her affec- 
tionate heart the warmest gratitude, and 
she would often say, “‘I thank them, and 
I hope God will bless them.” Onone oc- 
casion, as a little box was carried to her 
bedside, which a lady had Sent her filled 
with little articles of nourishment tasteful- 
ly prepared, she looked upon it thought- 
fully, then with eyes beaming with love 
and gratitude, she exclaimed “ If there 
are any little children who have not any 
friends, if they will come to me, I will be 
their friend in a minute.” This was but 
the natural expression of the quick tender- 
ness of her feelings for others. The story 
of suffering and want ever claimed her 
ready sympathy, whether it was ofthe sick 
and destitute around her own dwelling, or 
the cry for aid reached her ears from lands 
beyond the seas. The morning after she 
was taken seriously sick, she inquired if 
there would be a contribution the next Sab- 
bath, saying, “‘ 1 wish to give my five-cent 
piece, (which was her little all) to help 
send Bibles to the Heathen. 

Near Lillie’s home, resided an aged cler- 
gyman of fourscore years and ten, who had 
ever manifested much interest in her, and 
whom she ardently loved and revered; 
often praying in her simple way, that ‘* God 
would bless him, and take him to Heaven 
when he died.” She often spoke of him 
during her sickness, and the day but one 
before she died, she called for her oranges 
and taking each in her little hand, she ex- 
amined them carefully, and then selecting 
one, she said, “‘Thisis the largest the 
soundest and the yellowest, and I think it is 
the sweetest ;’ and she wished it sent to 
her venerable friend. It was a last tribute 
of respect and affection from the little one 
who was passing quietly away, with the 
dew of the morning of life yet fresh upon 
her young brow, to the white-haired man 
of God around whose footsteps the shadows 
of the evening twilight were gently gather- 
ing, but who was to linger yet a little 
while, to labor and to pray. 

Possessing a beautifully buoyant, yet 
tenderly sensitive nature, it was most in- 
teresting to see in such a little one, the re- 
tiring loveliness of the lily of the vale, 
blending with the bright freshness of the 
opening rosebud. When strange visitors 
sought to win her to their side, the short 
quick breathing and quickly flushing brow, 
evinced the natural diffidence she strove to 
overcome. And her friends will easily re- 
call to mind the upward movement of the 
little dimpled shoulders, and quick hiding 
of the little blushing face, as when seated 
in her tiny chair, and spelling from her 
pictured books words that were new and 
strange, she caught the smile that rose to 
their lips, at her own unaided efforts at 
pronunciation. The little harp was too 
finely strung to bear the rude jarring of 
the touch of Time, and it is well that it 
has found its place thus early in the heav- 
enly choir, e’en though the “strains that 
trembled upon its strings” can be heard no 
more on earth. 

To her friends, Lillie must ever appear 
as an angel-spirit permitted to dwell among 
them in an earthly form, to shed for a lit- 
tle space light and love around, and then 
taking her flight to purer realms, draw 
them by her love and christian gentleness, 
to the same haven of rest. For them her 
little heart was ever brimming with affec- 
tion, and when bouyant with health and 
happiness, engaged in eager sport, she 
would often, stopping suddenly, exclaim, 
* T love you, you know IT love you, but I 
love God better than all :” and then look- 
ing up with an expression of anxiety as if 
fearing they might be grieved, would add, 
with winning caresses, “* But you know that 
is right. 1 ought to love God best.” 

During the wearisome days and nights 
of her illness, some question or remark 
would show, that even then her mind was 
planning some little birthday token of af- 
fection, for one or another of the family 
circle. At the commencement of ‘her ill- 
ness, her desire to see an absent brother 
and sister was very great. Sleeping or 
waking the wish seemed ever present with 
her, often saying: “I would give every- 
thing I have to see them.” This desire of 
her heart was not long ungratified, and 











sourrounded by those she best loved, she 
gently yielded to the progress of that dis- 
ease that was insidiousfy but surely, lovs- 
ing the silver cord of her existence. Still 
she anticipated much returning health, and 
many a gleam was seen of her natural 
mirthfulness. But as one who was with 
her much remarked, ‘‘ She was better fit- 
ted for heaven, than to grovel with earth,” 
and not the most assiduous care or the 
best medical advice could save from that 
power to which all must bow. She was 
again prostrated and it soon became evident 
that the ‘Good Shepherd,” (her favorite 
expression when'speaking of the Savior) 
was about to remove her to Himself; but 
she seemed not afraid to trust herself to 
his care, and though ardently attached to 
her friends, expressed her readiness to 
leave the home in which she had been so 
happy, and go to dwell with Jesus. 

The last evening of her stay in her earth- 
ly home, she caught a glimpse of a picture 
upon the cover of a book laying near her, 
and signified her desire to have it passed 
to her. It wasa picture of the ‘Good 
Shepherd” she so much loved; a little boy 
was standing by his side, and at his feet 
was kneeling a little girl with the hand of 
the Good Shepherd resting upon her head. 
She looked long upon it; then pointing to 
the little girl, softly said, ‘* I shall call her 
Lillie.” The holy light of another Sab- 
bath morn was dawning, but there were 
agonized hearts in Lillie’s home; the 
shadows which had been gathering had fal- 
len deeply, darkly ; the messenger of Death 
was there, and white-robed angels were 
waiting to bear the youngest best beloved 
to her new home in the spirit-land. The 
little bark that had floated lightly adown 
the stream of Time, was soon to be moored 
upon the shining sands of the heavenly 
shore. 

Slowly waned the hours of the holy day, 
and more and more heavily came and went 
the breath f the little sufferer ;—werker 
and weaker grew the pale wan hands, and 
the languor of death was stealing over the 
slender frame; but the spirit of the loved 
one was pluming itself for its heavenward 
flight. Amid the weakness of the physical 
frame, reason retained its throne; mind 
and heart were unclouded. Kind words 
had been exchanged; the parting kiss had 
been given; the paleness of death was 
imprinted upon that darling brow, and all 
thought those eyes had closed to open only 
in the arms of Him who said, “‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me,” when suddenly 
a mightier power than the angel of death 
could wield, bade the dread messenger stay 
his icy hand ;—a light as from the ‘crys- 
tal city’ to which she was fast hastening, 
seemed to rouse her from the death-sleep 
that had dimmed those sparkling eyes, and 
once more the living tide rushed to the 
heart that was so nearly stilled. With 
cheek and brow glowing with unutterable 
joy, with earnest beaming eyes, looking 
above and around her, pointing with the 
little thin white finger as the emaciated 
hand moved slowly to and fro, she exclaim- 
ed, “* What, mother, what is it?” then a 
moment after added, with an emphasis 
never to be forgotten, “‘ I see lots of folks 
holding myself.” Her mother almost in- 
voluntarily replied, ‘“‘ They are the holy 
angels come to carry you home to heaven.” 
“Yes,” said Lillie, ‘and good shepherds 
too!” Again the little hand pointed to 
what invisible to mortal eyes was impart- 
ing joy and peace to the departing spirit ; 
and with the same bright, loving, happy 
smiles that were wont to wreathe those 
lips in health, with an expression of the 
most perfect Jove, joy, and trust, she pas- 
sed away as if borne by waiting angels to 
the arms of the Good Shepherd whom she 
loved. The spirit of the little one so 
cherished had departed, but the smile still 
lingered there : 

“A smile, 
So fixed and holy on that marble brow 


Death gazed and left it there—he dar’d not steal 
The signet-ring of Heaven.” 


Very lovely was the life of little Lillie, 
and sweetly and peacefully she passed from 
this vale of tears, to the land where the 
violets ever bloom and the Good Shepherd 
leadeth the tender lambs beside the streams 
of living waters. 

*O not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The reaper came that day, 
*T was an angel visited the green earth, 
And took the flowers away.” 
E. E. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE COUSINS: 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 

‘* Drop the curtains, Effie, ring for lights, 
and tell John to replenish the fire, am very 
chilly,” and Mrs. Russel drew an elegant 
shawl more closely about her shouiders.— 
Effie obeyed her mother, loosed the folds 
of the rich damask curtains, and having 
rung the bell, drew her chair near her mo- 
ther’s. ‘“‘Is your head better to-night, 
mamma?” she kindly inquired. ‘No, 
child; I wish you would not torture me 
with questions.” A silent tear coursed 
down Effie’s cheek, followed by another 
and another, and hastily brushing them 
away, when the lights were brought, she 
took up a book to read. The hall bell 
rang, and soon Effie heard her father’s 
well-known step approaching. She ran to 
meet him, and taking his hand, led him to 
the large chair, which she had placed be- 
fore the fire for him. 

‘* Effie,” said Mr. Russel, ‘* do you know 
that Christmas will come next week ?”— 
‘“* Yes, father, I have thought of it.” “* How 
would you like to have a party of your 
young friends on that evening, if your mo- 
ther is willing? Youcould have a Christ- 
mas tree, and we will send for your aunt 
Mary to assist in arrangingit.’”’ ‘ O, fath- 
er, how kind you are!” and Effie’s eyes 
sparkled at the thought of so much plea- 
sure. ‘* Would you be willing, mother?’ 
she asked timidly. ‘* Mr. Russel, how un- 
kind you are,” replied the mother. ‘ You 
never consult my comfort in the least.— 
How do you think I could endure to have 
a party of young people in the house? I 
shall not consent to it. Effle is complete- 
ly spoiled by you, and if I did not put 
some restraint upon her, she would be un- 
bearable.” At this remark, Effie clasped 
her father’s hand which she held, more 
closely, and by a strong effort, repressed 
the tears which were ready to fill her eyes. 
She bore the disappointment which she felt 
as well as she could, but thoughts of the 
pleasure she might enjey, would sometimes 
crossher mind. The next day she received 
an invitation to spend Christmas at her 
uncle’s, which her father and mother con- 
sented for her to accept. A day’s journey 
brought her to her uncle’s, where she found 
herself in the midst of bright, happy-look- 
ingcousins. She was joyfully welcomed 
by all, but particularly so by her cousin 
Ellen, who was very near her own age.— 
The parlor, when she entered, looked so 
cheerful and pleasant, that she could not 
keep back a tear when she thought of her 
own home, happy for her, only when her 
father was there. She did not note the 
absence of all luxury here. She missed it 
not in the presence of peace and content- 
ment. Her aunt gave her a cordial wel- 
come to their home circle, and she soon 
entered heart and hand into the prepara- 
tions for Christmas. 

O, there was so much to be done, so 
many secrets to be kept, and every one 
seemed happy while none were idle. Even 
little Emma must perform a part, and she 
was allowed to make little bags and fill 
them with sugar-plums for the Christmas 
tree. Effie was very happy, and very busy. 

“*T want to tell youa secret that I have,” 
said Ellen, on the day after her arrival. 
** No one knows it now but mother, and 
she approves. Father makes a present 
every Christmas, but this year I asked him 
to give me the money instead. He looked 
surprised, but granted my request without 
asking any questions. I gave it to moth- 
er, and she bought some things for me to 
make into clothing for a poor family that 
we know. That was a month ago, and I 
have worked at them ever since; but I 
have enjoyed it very much for thinking how 
happy they will be to receive them.” 

“QO, Ellen, I wish I could do something 
too,” said Effie. ‘* Father gave me money 
enough, but it would be no sacrifice for me 
to take that and have a present too, so I 
mean to write and ask father not to send 
me any present, if you think there would 
be time for me to do anything.” 

“Yes, Effie, you can send them a Christ- 
mas dinner, and a great many things be- 
sides clothes, you know.” 

Effie immediately wrote to her father, to 
tell him of Ellen’s plan, her desire to fol- 
low her cousin’s example, and to request 
him not to send her any present. There 











was much planning and consulting, as to 
what her gifts should be, but with the ad. 
vice and assistance of Mrs. Manly, Ellen’s 
mother, they were all purchased, and read 
in good time. This off their minds, both 
gave their whole attention to the Christmas 
tree, which by the appointed time, stood 
in all its beauty, loaded with precious and 
glittering fruit. The children could hardly 
rest for.wondering what its branches would 
bear for them. Ellen and Effie expected 
no presents from their fathers, but a great- 
er pleasure awaited them in secing the 
sparkling eyes and happy countenances, 
and hearing the many thanks of those, for 
whose comfort they hedegiven up this ex. 
pectation. 

**O, itis so cold, mother, why don’t we 
have such good fires as we used to?” said 
a pale, weary-looking child of six years, as 
she crouched near the stove, and vainly en- 
deavored to protect her bare feet from the 
cold, by wrapping them in her apron.— 
‘* Are you cold, my darling ?’’ said the mo- 
ther, wrapping a thin, faded shawl more 
closely about the infant in her arms. ‘ You 
will be warmer in bed, Susie; come and 
say your prayers, and then sister will,cover 
you warm.” The child obeyed, and kneel- 
ing by her mother’s side, whispered her 
evening prayer. Tears fell from the mo- 
ther’s eyes upon the bright, clustering curls 
of her kneeling child. On the opposite 
side of the room, a farthing candle sheda 
dim light upon a plain table, near which 
sat a pale, sad-looking girl, hastily plying 
her needle, and a bright, intelligent-look- 
ing boy, who was reading aloud to his sis- 
ter. The boy put down his book for a 
moment, to rub his benumbed hands, and 
as he did so, glanced at his mother who sat 
shivering with cold. ‘‘ Mother,” said he, 
**Do let me put on a little wood, you look 
socold.” ‘TI think, James, you had bet- 
ter not, if we can do without it, for the 
weather may be more severe to-morrow, 
and we shall suffer.” ‘‘ But, mother, per- 
haps I can earn enough to-morrow to buy 
a little.” ‘‘ Yes, mother,” said the pale 
girl, ‘let us be comfortable to-night if we 
can. I will call and ask Mrs. Stearn to 
pay me for my work to-morrow. She will 
hardly refuse again. O, I know she 
would’nt ifshe knew how much we want- 
ed it.” Thus importuned the mother con- 
sented, and soon a bright fire blazed in the 
stove, around which the widow and her 
children gathered. ‘‘This is Christmas 
eve, is it not, children?” said Mrs. Emery. 
**O, how differently we were situated last 
year, when your dear father was alive, and 
we knew no want. A just God has done 
it, and we will not murmur. Onur bles- 
sings now are far greater than we merit.” 
*“*O mother, dear mother, this dark cloud 
will not always overshadow us. I shall 
very soon be able to earn something, and 
then you shall not want, and dear Mary 
shall not weary herself with the needle, 
working for those who will not pay even 
what she earns.”” James looked proud 
and happy, as he said this, for hope whis- 
pered flatteringly to him, and noble cour 
age for the battle of life was in his heart. 
‘© Did some one knock, or was it the wind?” 
said the mother. All listened. The 
knock was repeated, and James, taking up 
their only candle, hastened to the door, 
much wondering who their visitor could be. 
“ Does Mrs. Emery live here?’ inquired @ 
strange voice. ‘* Yes,” ‘I was ordered 
to leave these things for her.” ‘ It must 
be a mistake,”’ said James, “for we have 
bought nothing. ‘A Christmas present 
perhaps,” said the man, smiling, and he 
proceeded to rollin a barrel of flour, and 
then to bring in boxes and bundles, till the 
poor family could hardly believe their ow? 
eyes. Last of all, came a large . 
which, when opened, was found to contall 
some neatly made clothes, and materials for 
others, many little articles for comfort, a2 
a large doll tastefully dressed, which wes 
marked “ A Christmas gift for Susy.”— 
Mary placed the doll by her sleeping ®I8 
ter’s side, and then assisted her mother to 
put away the things which had been left 
the room. “I shall be back again,” 8@ 
the man when he went out. In about a0 
hour he returned with some wood, potatoes, 
a turkey, and a comfortable rocking-chalr, 
marked for Mrs. Emery. 0, the happiness 
and gratitude which entered the hearts of 
that poor family, atthe sight of those un 
expected comforts. They were min 
first of all to return thanks to the Giver of 


every good gift. 
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THE YOUTH’S 





When all was ready at Mr. Manly’s the 
joors were thrown open, and the expectant | 

up surrounded the Christmas tree.— 
When it had been sufficiently admired, Mr. 
Manly took the gifts one by one from the 
pranches, and gave them to those for whom 
they were intended. Effie and Ellen stood 
together, and spoke in low tones of the 
Jeasant surprise they had prepared for 
\rs. Emery’s family. They did not know 
that Mr. and Mrs. Manly had made large 
additions to their gifts, or they would have 
peendoubly glad. They received many 
resents, and when the tree was stripped 
of its ornaments,- they prepared to carry 
their share to their rooms, when Effie, 
turning suddenly, found herselfin the arms 
of her father. ‘This was a glad surprise to 
her, dearer than all the gifts she could have 
received, and she could not thank her fa- 
ther enough for coming so far to spend 
Christmas with them. ‘I don’t think 
papa gave sister Ellen, or cousin Effie any- 
thing,” whispered the children, among 
themselves. 

“OQ, yes he did,” said little Emma, put- 
ting her dimpied hand to her face that 
they might not hear while she whispered, 
“He put two splendid writing desks in 
their room. I saw him, and he told me 
not to tell them.” 

“0, Iam so glad,” said little Willie, 
dapping his hands. 

Emma was right. Effie and Ellen found 
for each a handsome desk, and a note from 
Mr. Manly commending their generous con- 
duct. Effie’s father too, presented each 
with an elegant work-box, fitted up with 
everything necessary for needle-work. 

After the Christmas dinner, which was a 
merry one, Mrs. Manly proposed that they 
should take a walk, and: call at Mrs. 
Emery’s. They found that family cheerful 
and happy, speaking greatly in praise of 
some unknown friends. Little Susie sat 
by a warm fire with a new pair of shoes 
on, and her doll in her arms, looking the 
picture of content. ‘‘O,” said Mrs. Emery 
to Mrs. Manly, “I wish we knew who to 
thank for all this, but God will reward 
them.” 

Effie’s father, Mr. Russel, was much af- 
fected by what he saw, and on leaving the 
house, he placed a roll of bills in Mary’s 
hand, begging her to use them to procure 
comforts for the family. 

Effie and Ellen retired that night feeling 
that they had never spent such a happy 
Christmas, and Effie went home with her 
father, glad that she had been disappoint- 
ed about her party, and feeling that she 
had learned in a few .days, what would 
make her happier for the remainder of her 
ife. Erra, 


Learning. 


ORIGINAL. 


ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 


Many of the little readers of the Com- 
panion are attending some of the schools, 
with which our country is so well supplied, 
and I suppose you have sometimes known 
a teacher so busy, that he has got some one 
tohelp him in his classes. These persons 
who help a teacher are called assistants.— 
Now I was once in a school where there 
were nearly fifty assistants—all in one 
room. 

““ What,” you say, “ fifty in one room! 
It must have been a very large room, and, 
no doubt, there were many hundred scho- 
lars, and there must have been a great 
noise.” 

No, it was not a very large room—no 
larger than your room is, or ought to be, 
the number of pupils was about the same 
as of the teachers, and there was very little 
noise there> I will tell you how it was. 
Almost every scholar, large or small, was 
an assistant. Shall I tell you in what ways 
they assisted, or helped their teacher? 

Upon the front seats were eight or ten 
little boys and girls who were just learning 
to read in the First Reader. They helped 
their teacher by sitting very still, and mak- 
ing just as little trouble as they could.— 
They did not let their books fall on the 
floor, and make a great noise, nor bite off 
the corners, and roll the leaves up in their 
hands, but each one took care to keep their 
books carefully in their hands, and carried 
them home at night, to have their parents, 
or sisters, or brothers help them read over 
the lesson for next day, very carefully.— 
When they had leave to go out and play, 














| scraper or the sand. Now they helped the 


they walked on tiptoe across the room, and 
kept very still when they were at play, 
and were careful to keep out of the mud 
and water. If they dirtied their shoes they 
tried to get them clean with the mat and 


teacher very much in this way, and were 
very useful assistants. 

Then there were some scholars who 
were larger, who were beginning to study 
Arithmetic and Geography, and had long 
columns of words to spell and define. They 
helped in the same way as the younger 
ones, and besides this, they were careful 
not to askany questions to disturb their 
teacher when he was hearing classes re- 
cite’ Sometimes they came to avery hard 
word, or the answer to their examples 
would not come right, but they waited 
quietly till the class was dismissed, and 
then instead of running across the floor, 
they raised the hand, and then he could 
hear their questions and answer them _be- 
fore he called another class. This helped 
the teacher much, for he was not disturbed 
by their questions, and so could teach the 
class he was hearing much better. 

There were some very large scholars 
there, who were almost as large and old as 
their teacher. Now they helped him very 
much by obeying promptly and cheerfully, 
and by answering all questions that he 
asked pleasantly and respectfully. They 
did not think that because they were older 
than the rest, they ought to do as they 
pleased, but they knew that they ought to 
do better than little ones who did not know 
how good a thing it was to learn. They 
were pleasant, and gentle to each other in 
their plays. They liked play as well as 
any body, in its place, and they had many 
lively games; but they did not love to 
hurt one another, to wrestle, and push, and 
crowd each other. They were kind to the 
little scholars, and gave them warm places 
at the fire, and took care of them in stormy 
weather. 

One thing more. : These scholars were 
very anxious that their school should have 
a goodname. They knew that if they did 
not treat teachers well, good teachers 
would not come there. They were res- 
pectful to strangers who passed by. They 
would not hoot after an old man who went 
by, because he was poor and ragged. They 
were anxious that their District should 
have the best schoul in town, and they 
made it so. 

Now, was not this a pleasant school ?— 
Certainly it was, and teacher and scholars 
enjoyed it very much, and were very sorry 
to part when it was finished. Yet there 
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other fire by which he could sit, he was 
obliged to help smell up as well as he 
could this smoke. He said but little, heard 
the rest talk, while he thought the more. 
At length, one of the boys said to another 
boy, “* Which would you rather have, a 
cigar or an apple ?” 

The boy addressed did notanswer. Mr. 
E. then answered for him, or for himself: 

** J would rather have an apple.” 
“Hum, ha! Tee he, he!” And they 
all kept on smoking. 

Mr. E. now turned to Charley,—the boy 
who asked the question,—and inquired,— 
** How old are you?” 

“Thirteen years old.” 

‘* How long since you learned to smoke ?”’ 
‘“‘ Oh, when I was five or six years old. 
I have smoked ever since then.” 

* Ah, indeed! well—when I wasa boy, 
a little older than you are now,” said Mr. 
E., “‘ I had some thoughts of learning my- 
self; but I did not learn either to smoke 
or to chew, and I have ever been glad of it. 
I was then tending a store in Burlington, 
Vt. We sold tobacco among other things, 
and I used to smell it so much then, when 
weighing and dealing it out, that I became 
quite a good judge of it, could tell what 
was a first, what was a second, and what 
was a third rate kind, as well as many who 
used it. And as the use of it then and 
there was very common, I one day put a 
little quid into my mouth to begin to learn. 
The thought then occurred to me, ‘* What 
have I done this for? What is the use of 
it?’ I reflected a moment, and answered 
myself. ‘I do not need it—it is a foolish, 
expensive, and filthy habit, and I won't 
learn.” Then out went my quid, and I 
have never put one in my mouth since, nor 
have I ever smoked. And I amnot sorry. 
I have ever been glad of it. It is of no 
use. I heard tell that it was good for the 
‘teeth; but, boy, look at my teeth,” [show- 
ing them.] ‘Iam now fifty years old, 
and have not an unsound tooth in my 
head, and they never ache.” 

“‘ Well,” said the boy, ‘‘I am only thir- 
teen, and I have four rotten teeth in my 
head already.” 

* You see then,” said Mr. E., ‘* that us- 
ing tobacco does not preserve the teeth?” 
‘* Yes, I see it; and I am sorry some- 
times that I ever learned to smoke and 
chew.” ‘And you chew, too?” ‘ Yes.” 
*“* And why do you chew, and why do you 
smoke ?” 

‘© Oh, because I like to!” 

“But you did not always like to. It 
must have been hard for you to learn at 
first; and it may be some hard, now, to 








were two or three who were always trying 
to make trouble, as there are in almost 
every school, and the teacher was obliged 
toremove them. They were not willing 
to assist. 

Now, every one of you who attends 
school, can become an assistant teacher in 
some of these ways, and others which I 
have not time to mention. Did you ever 
think that it depended a great deal on 
yourself whether you shall have a pleasant 
school or not? Try it fairly this winter, 
and get all your companions to try. As- 
sist your teacher all you can, and see if 
you don’t have a pleasanter school than 
ever before. Be quiet, be punctual, study 
hard, be kind, speak kindly, be neat, and 
keep your school-room neat, and you will 
be an Assistant Teacher. D. 


Morality. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE TOBACCO BOYS, 


AND ROTTEN TEETH. 


In the month of January 1853, Mr. E. 
of S. had occasion to visit So. H. Mass., 
where, at the Female Seminary he spent 
one day. After tea,—or rather, after sup- 
per and cold water; for they do not drink 
tea at the Seminary,—he repaired to the 
tavern of the village for lodgings. He 
entered the bar-room and took his seat 
there till bed time by the fire. His com- 
pany during the evening was some half a 
dozen or more tobacco-mongers, men and 
boys, all when he went in,—or all but two 
or three,—had lighted cigars in their 
mouths, and the fumigation was delightful ! 
Not so delightful to Mr. E., however, as 
would have been the pure, fresh, unadul- 
terated air of heaven. But it was a cold 
night, at acountry inn, and there was no 




















leave it off; but easier now than when you 
get older.” 

*‘ No, it was not hard for me to learn. 
My father always used tobacco, and I 
learned of him. One day, about five or 
six years ago, he smoked a cigar, and drop- 
ped a soger* into a little hole in the bench 
where he was at work, and I dug it all out 
with aknife, and put it into my mouth, in 
little pieces ; and so I began to learn. It 
did not make me sick. But all the boys 
in this town use tobacco.” 

“ What ifthey do? Itis a bad habit— 
a costly habit. IfI were in your place, I 
would leave it off. How many cigars do 
you smoke in a day ?” 

*“©Oh, sometimes two or three—some- 
times one; and then I don’t smoke any for 
two or three days.” 

‘“* How much do you think it costs you a 
week for smoking, on an average ?”’ 

‘Well, I guess about nine or ten cents.” 

“Nine or ten cents! Only think what 
that would amount to in a year. At least 
five dollars. And you get no good from 
it; but evil. Itisa bad habit, a costly 
habit, a filthy habit. Think once of what 
you could do to some account with this five 
dollars. How many good books it . would 
buy. And there’s the “ Youth’s Compan- 
ion,” “* The Student,” and other papers and 
periodicals for youth, at only one dollar per 
year. Youcould take of these all that you 
could read, and then have money to spare 
for other good purposes. Now don’t you 
think you had better leave it off?” 

* Well, I don’t know.” — 

And he kept on smoking, and smoking, 
and smoking, till his cigar was smoked 
nearly up to his mouth. Then he yawned, 
looked vacantly about a little, and shortly 
after got up and left the house. We saw 
him no more. Good bye to the Tobacco 

Boy, and his Rotten Teeth. Imo. 

* “ Old Sogers” these stubs are called. 











Natural Sistory. 
THE TWO OLD OWLS. 


AN APOLOGUE—BY VIVIAN. 








Two old owls lived in domestic quiet, in 
the oriel window of anancient ruin. They 
had lived there for years, staring at the 
world with large round wondering eyes, 
but mingling with it no more than was 
necessary ; their experience of it had made 
them hermits. If, as would occasionally 
happen, they ventured into the sunlight, 
they were blinded and bewildered by the 
glare, buffeted and insulted by the smaller 
birds, who made game of them. And so 
they secluded themselves in their mossy 
solitude, and lived there in plump, cosy, 
downy contentment. A few worms and 
mice sufficed for food; and for affection, 
each sufficed to each. 

One night a Hawk, an old acquaintance 
of their childhood, flew into their nest.— 
The meeting was cordial with the remi- 
niscences of youth. They talked of old 
times till the dawn was gray, and the twit- 
ter of the smaller birds rose sharp in the 
morning air. They marvelled indeed, to 
see how young the Hawk looked, with his 
bright restless eye, his slim legs, and bar- 
red plumage, like those of a gay young 
bachelor. He told them it was because 
he had lived. And then he dazzled the: 
old Owl with sparkling narratives of the 
outer world, and raised strange longings in 
his breast to see something of the varied 
forms of life so eloquently described. 

** When I have ventured out by day- 
light,” said the Owl, “ the other birds have 
mocked me; so, thinking I was out of my 
proper sphere, I returned to my home.” 


‘“‘ That is because you have not boldly 
taken your position,” replied the Hawk. 
“In the world you must take what you 
want—no one gives. When I make my 
appearance you should see how the birds 
rush to the nearest wood and thicket, giv- 
ing vent to their scandalized terror in vari- 
ous cries!” 

** Do they never fly after you?” 
“Sometimes ; but that is only when I 
have got one of them in my talons. Com- 
ing here this afternoon, I carried off the 
wife of a most respectable partridge,” said 
the Hawk, with a libertine shake of the 
head. ‘*I wanted her, and so I took her. 
The whole covey followed me, making an 
uproar like a village of outraged women; 
they thought I wanted her for my seraglio. 
Not I—I ate her.” 

As the Hawk said this, the old Owl look- 
ed at him with envy and respect ; but his 
wife ‘‘ shuddered,” and thought the Hawk 
would be a bad companion for her lord.— 
She was glad when he flew away, and de- 
voutly wished he would never fulfil his pro- 
mise, of ‘‘ looking in upon them’’ some fine 
day. 

The words of the tempter dwelt in the 
old Owl’smind. He was moody, taciturn, 
abstracted. Visions of the gay life led by 
Hawks tormented him. The ruin where he 
had spent so many happy years seemed now 
a monotonous prison; mice and worms 
seemed now a monotonous regimen; his 
old wife ‘‘ twaddled,” he thought; and he 
himself felt old, as he thought how much 
younger seemed his friend. The Hawk had 
been to Court, and, indeed, was related to 
the Emperor Eagle. Why should not he, 
also, make a figure at the Eagle’s Court? 
Why should he remain the terror of mice, 
when he might make the dovecots flutter? 


In this mood he saw the Hawk return, 
and gladly accepted the proposition to ‘‘ see 
life,” in his company; but, afraid of his 
wife’s tears and reproaches, afraid of his 
own conscience, he dared not tell her of 
what he was about to do. He slipped 
away, leaving her dozing on her perch.— 
She awoke to bereavement. 

It would be a long tale to tell how the 
truant Owl was disenchanted by reality ; 
how vain his efforts to become a young 
dandy, like the Hawk ; how miserable the 
sunlight made him ; how the food disagreed 
with him; how he went to Court, and was 
haughtily disowned by the Eagle, and mer- 
cilessly quizzed by the courtier birds ; how 
heartsick and feeble he returned to his oriel 
window, to spend his days in such peace as 
remorse would leave him. 

As he flew homewardsall the dear fami- 
liar scenes came soothing to his mind, like 
a breeze from the sea-shore on a feverish 
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brow. The image of his old and loving com- 
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panion, with whom all joys and sorrows 
had been shared, became an alternate an- 
guish and alternate joy to his troubled 
heart, filling him with remorse and with 
hope. Ashe flew into the ruin, a huge 
and murderous rat slunk away into his 
hole, licking his bloody lips. As he flew 
up to his nest a film overshadowed his 
eyes, for there, before him, lay the mangled 
body of his murdered wife. He had left 
her old and unprotected; he found her a 
corpse. 








Editorial. 
AUTUMNAL JAUNT.—No. 3. 


Our destination for the night, was Exeter ; 
four miles farther on. This distance we re- 
solved to walk, as the afternoon was so lovely. 
Our path lay through a country covered on 
both sides of the road with pine forests, with 
now and then a clump of maples, hemlocks 
and ash. We enjoyed our walk highly, while 
the day lasted, for a light breeze stirred the 
foliage of the trees, and breathed of freshness 
and fragrance. The bright blue sky was 
seen in patches through the canopy of leaves 
whiclr hung over us, and the murmur of the 
leaves, the singing of the birds, and all the 
other sounds of life which are heard even in the 
deep forest; charmed us so much that we did 
not think of fatigue. And when the sun set, 
oh! how gorgeously it looked, reflecting its 
brilliant hues on the mountain summits in the 
distance. But we hastened on, as night was 
approaching, andour path now lay through 
fields and pastures with which we were entire- 
ly unacquainted, but my companion, seeing an 
elm or two whose lofty tops seemed to reach 
the sky, in answer to my expression of fear 
that we were certainly lost, replied “ Iam sure 
we are right now, for those trees are never far 
from human habitations.” {na few moments 
we came to a river, the murmuring flow of 
which cheered us on our way, and seemed with 
its musical language like an intelligent com- 


panion. I could not help saying with the 
poetess: 


“ Hail, holy Nature, mother of bright things! 
Hail to thy breezes and thy blooming earth! 
How my fond heart to thy creation springs, 
For it hath gloried in thee from its birth. 
Oh, lovely Nature in thy solitudes 
How bright, how glorious are the gifts of 
Heaven!” 


My friend was right, and we soon came to 
the habitation which we sought, where the 
slight fatigue we had felt was soon forgotten 
in asking and answering the questions of those 
near and dear ones from whom we had been 
separated for many months. 

The next day we visited the village of Exe- 
ter, (for although in the town, we were two 
miles from the village.) This isa very plea- 
sant place, some of the streets being nearly 
over-arched with fine elms. There is a Tree 
Society here, the members of which, within a 
few years, have set out several thousand trees. 
There are also many handsome residences, all 
of them having more or less trees in the 
grounds. I observed one yard in particular, 
in which groups of white pines were scattered 
here and there, presenting a very agreeable ap- 
pearance, and proving thatthe owner of the 
grounds had studied the habits of the tree 
which never flourishes alone. It is a social 
tree and loves the companionship of its kind. 
The Exeter River, a branch of the Piscataqua, 
runs through this town, and at the falls are 
several large manufacturing establishments, 
and various mechanical operations are also 
carried on by means of its waters. 

The old Academy in this place, was formed 
by a donation from John Philips, L. L. D., in 
the year 1781, is still in a flourishing state.— 
Many of the most eminent men which our 
country has produced, have received their early 
education at this Seminary, amongst others the 
lamented Daniel Webster. The town was set- 
tled in 1638. 

We next visited Stratham. This is a beauti- 
ful town, situated about eight miles from the 
ocean. The farms in this place are highly culti- 
vated,the soil being well adapted to agricultural 
purposes. There are some fine residences here, 
and many noble trees. On the estate of one 
gentleman, George Wingate Esq., son of Hon. 
Payne Wingate, I saw hundreds of trees set 
out by his own hands, many of them were 
elms. During his life, he every year, made it 
&@ point to set out a certain number. I could 














not help wishing that others would follow his 
noble example. 


what is called Stratham Hill. 
highest land anywhere in the vicinity. ‘The 
ascent was a little fatiguing, but we were 
amply repaid by the glorious prospect which 
met our gaze after reaching the top. Far as 
the eye could reach, outspread before us Jay a 
scene of beauty which words are inadequate to 
describe. On oneside the horizon was bound- 
ed by blue hills,in all save one bright spot 
where Mount Washington loomed up in the 
distance, its white top sparkling in the sun- 
light. From the regions of those hills stealthi- 
ly creep out many rivers, five of which, the 
Squamscut, the Winnaconnet, the Durham, the 
Lamprey, and the Piscatqua, were visible to 
us as they slowly wound their mazy courses 
through the valleys beneath. The margins of 
these rivers, and the whole surface of the val+ 
leys were carpeted with a soft green grass, 
which glowed in the sunlight with a beauty so 
perfect, that one could never weary with gaz- 
ing upon it; and here and there dotted about, 
we counted the spires of fourteen churches, in 
as many towns. Some ofthese churches were 
wholly visible, while others were embosomed 
in wildernesses of trees whose brilliant leaves 
dallied with the zephyrs. Of these only the 
spires were to be seen pointing heavenward, 
as if they said, here amid these forests, “ fit 
temples” in which to worship God, ye may ob- 
tain glimpses of heaven, and here, surrounded 
by his works, ye must praise Him. 

On another side, a vast expanse of ocean, 
here and there dotted with white sails, met our 
view. It was the broad Atlantic, now in 
beautiful repose, with the Isles of Shoales dim- 
ly seen on its bosom, scarcely ruffled by the 
gentle breeze. 

Poets who have sung of the beautiful in 
nature, should visit this spot, for here almost 
every variety of the bold and lovely will meet 
their gaze ; fair and fertile meadows, roman- 
tic glens, moss-covered rocks, shady forests, 
wooded cliffs, enchanting streams, and the 
broad ocean itself. Here were oaks, the growth 
of centuries, perhaps, tall hemlocks with cedar- 
like foliage, and the lovely white pine, the 
pride of our woods, with hundreds of other sons 
of the forest, radiant with the hues of autumn. 
But night was approaching, and as the streaks 
of light which had made all so glorious, faded 
away, and the trees grew indistinct in the 
shades of evening, we proceeded towards our 
temporary home. Esre te. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Sheldon, Wyoming Co., N. J., Dec. 30, °53. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I have taken your pa- 
per three years, and I am much delighted with 
it. I think the story of Lewis Benton is very 
interesting, and I hope he will become a sober 
man. How many there are who follow that 
same road, and often do not come off as well 
as I think he will, althoughI wish they all 
might. Ihave but one brother and he is as 
fond of the Companion as I am, and I am much 
pleased with it, and think I will take it one 

year more, I therefore enclose one dollar. 
Your friend, Anprew J. SHerman. 


Somers, Ct., Dec. 25, 1853. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed are two dol- 
lars, one for the Companion the current year, 
one for an additional number fora New Year’s 
present toa grand-child. Although I am now 
almost 77 years of age, I love the Youth’s Com- 
panion. I think it bears acquaintance the best 
of any paper I ever took. It has been a con- 
‘stant visitor at my house tor more than 1400 
weeks, and always received with joy. My 
children all loved it, my grand-children love it, 
and I love it so well that I expect to take it as 
long as I live, if you live to send it. 

Yours respectfully, Davip Capy. 








Daricty. 
"A CHEERFUL HEART. 


I once heard a young lady say to an individ- 
ual, “ Your countenance, to me, is like the tis- 
ing sun, for it always gladdens me with a cheer- 
fal look.” A merry or cheerful countenance 
was one of the things that Jeremy Taylor said 
his enemies and persecutors could not take 
feom him. There are some persons who spen1 
their lives in this world as they would spend 
them if shut up ina dungeon. Everything is 
made gloomy and forbidding. They go mourn- 
ing and complaining from day to day, that they 
have so little, and are constantly anxious, lest 
what they have should escape out of their 
hands. They always look upon the dark side, 
and can never enjoy the good that is present, 
for the evil that is to come. This is not reli- 











, gion; religion makes the heart cheerful, and 
when its large and benevolent principles are 


We made an excursion one fine afternoon to | ©*€rcised, man will be happy in spite of himself. 


This is the | 


The industrious bee does not stop to com- 
| plain that there are so many poisonous flowers 
; and thorny branches in its road, but buzzes on, 
selecting his honey where he can find it, and 
passing quietly by the places where it is not.— 
There is enough in this world to complain 
about, and find fault with, if men have the dis- 
position. We often travel ona hard and un- 
even road, but with a cheerful spirit, and a 
heart to praise God for his mercies, we may 
walk therein with comfort, and come to the 
end of our journey in peace.—[ Dewey. 
———~_———_ 


A FATHER’S DYING ADVICE TO HIS SON. 


The time draws nigh, dear John, that I must 
gothe way from which none returns. There- 
fore, I give thee this advice, the result of my 
experience. Attach not thy heart to any tran- 
sitery thing. The truth comes not to us, we 
must seek for it. That which you see, scrutin- 
ize carefully, and with regard to things unseen 
and eternal, rely on the word of God. Search 
no one so closely as thyself. Within us dwells 
the judge who never deceives, and whose voice 
is more to us than the applause of the world. 
Resolve, my son, to do nothing to which this 
voice is opposed. When you think and pro- 
ject, strike on your forehead, and ask for his 
counsel. Do that which is worthy of recom- 
pense, but ask for none. Reflect daily on 
death, and with cheerful courage seek the bet- 
ter life that is beyond.—GortnHeE. 

rs 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 


DATED September, 1853. 

Dear : You are already aware that 
through the blessing of the Great Giver of all 
good, [ have recently found Jesus precious to 
my soul. I now truly feel that religion does 
indeed furnish that peace and joy which the 
world knows not of. The happiest hours of 
my life, are those which I have passed since I 
have found the Savior precious to my soul. 

Those prayers and earnest supplications for 
my protection and salvation, which in my early 
youth ascended to the throne of God from my 
pious mother, as she knelt by my bedside, and 
from my godly father at the family altar, and 
from kind friends whom along the pathway of 
life, have, I trust, through the mercy of God, 
been answered ; and I feel this day that I am 
a living monument of his mercy. Affectionate- 
ly Yours, 











——.- 


SCOTTISH JUSTICE. 


A poor man, halfa century ago or more, was 
attempting to violate the game laws by shoot- 
ing a deer, the penalty for the offence being a 
fine of five pounds, or, in default of funds, thirty 
lashes. He gave half the deer toa neighbor, 
who had the meanness afterwards to complain 
of him in order that half must go tothe inform- 
er and half to the king. The offender was 
convicted and fined accordingly, but pleaded 
that he had no money. “ Weell mon,” said 
the magistrate, “we maun ha’e the lashes 
then.” ‘The poor man was submissive. The 
magistrate then said to the sheriff, “'Tak that 
mon, the informer, tie him till yon tree, and 
gie him fifteen lashes, which will be his half; 
and when King George comes over, we will 
gie him his half. Half till the informer and 
half till the King.” 


—————=__— 


DECISION AND TRUTH. 
Whatever you think pruper to grant a child, 
let it be granted at the first word, without en- 
treaty or prayer, and above all without makin 
conditions. Grant with pleasure, refuse wit 
reluctance, but let your refusal be irrevocable ; 
let no opportunity shake your resolution; let 
the particle “ no,” when once pronounced, be 
a wall of brass, which a child after he has tri- 
ed his strength against it half a dozen times, 
shall never more endeavor to shake. 
—— 


NOVEL READING. 

No habitual reader of novels can love the 
Bible, or any other book that demands thought 
or inculcates the serious duties of life. e 
dwells in a region of imagination, where he is 
disgusted with the plainness and simplicity of 
truth—with the sober realities that demand his 
attention as a rational and immortal being, and 
an accountable subject of God’s government. 

Dr. Hawks. 


—~<—— 
SCRAPS. 


Said one to an aged friend, “I had a letter 
from a distant correspondent the other day, 
who inquired if you were in the land of the 
living.” “ No,” replied the saint-like, venera- 
ble man ; “ but I am going there. This world 
is alone the world of shadow ; and the eternal 
is the only one of living realities.” 

*Tis the brand of a hypocrite to have devo- 
tion come by fits; to seem like an angel one 
day, and live like an atheist the next. 

A plant that grows in a cave is pale and 
sickly ; so is the piety of a Christian who shuts 
ere out from the fellowship of God’s house- 

old. 

Never lay a stumbling block in the way of 
aman who is trying to advance himeelf in the 
world honestly and uprightly ; for he is likely 





to walk over it and laugh at you afterwards. 





ee 


Goop Apvice.—A shrewd old ge 
once said to his daughter—* Be sore 9 
that you never marry a poor man, but remem’ 
ber, the poorest man in the world is the man 
that has money and nothing else.” 


“Has the cookery book any pictures?” gp; 
Miss » to a bookseller. E No, uendiane 
was the reply. “ Why,’ exclaimed the Witty 
and beautiful lady, ‘* what is the use of telline 
how to make a good dinner, if they give us no 
plates °” 

“Tom,” said aman to his friend the othe 
day, “I think it highly dangerous to keep the 
bills of small banks on hand now-a-da ys," 
“ Tim,” said the other, “1 find it more difficult 
than dangerous.” 


‘Sammy, Sammy, my sor, don’t stand there 
scratching your head ; stir your stumps, or you 
will make no progress in life.’ ‘ Why, father 
I've often heard you say that the only way to 
get on in this world, was to scratch ahead? 


‘Whenever you find yourself in company 
with a man who is constantly asking you to 
treat, the best thing you can do, is to re-ireat, 


The man who was struck with astonishment 
saved himself from falling by catching hold of 
a link of the chain of circumstances, 





The fellow whose attention was rivetted, has 
again burst open. 


Poetry. . 


THE DYING CHILD. 
Suggested by remarks of an affectionate child, 
addressed to her devoted and beloved nurse, in 
view of approaching death. 


Leave me not while yet I linger, 
Soon the struggle will be o’er ; 
Ere the “ spirit” I surrender, 
Tell me thou wilt still be near. 


Though in vain thou shalt address me, 
When in death I find repose, 

Yes ’tis sweet to think thou wilt be 
Ever near me till the close. 


All unconscious though I slumber, 
All dissolved this * house of clay :” 
Still attend my cheerless chamber, 
Still be with me while I stay. 


“ What avails it then,” thou sayest— 
Whether friends be far or near: 

Is there aught thy spirit fearest, 

’Mid death’s stillness, deep and drear ? 


No! ah no! ’tis not that “ terror” 
Bids me tremble in the view; 

But I’d not communion sever, 
Till the burial scene be through. 


Dark the vale through which I journey, 
Lone I feel must be the way, 

Yet I would not longer tarry, 

Though affection urge my stay, 


Parents, sisters, brothers, kindred! 
Lov’d ones all! where’ere ye be, 
Though we part, we’re briefly sundered, 
Soon your steps shall follow me. 


When at length earth parting’s ended, 
All shall meet around the “ throne,” 
May our ceaseless songs be blended, 
Shouting, “ Praise to God alone.” 








ar, 








—_——— 





THE POWER OF LITTLES. 


Many little drops of rain 
Make a heavy shower; 

Many tiny corns of grain 
Fill a peck of flour. 


Busy bee, sweet honey bring, 
Suck’d from blossom bells ; 

Drop by drop, thou little thing, 
Fill thy waxen cells. 


Children come—a lesson learn : 
Nature’s plan improve ; 
Pennies into preachers turn ; 
Teach the Savior’s love. 
(Juv. Instructor. 


ONLY ONE LIFE. 


“ Tis not for man to trifle! life is brief, 
And sin is here. 
Our age is but the falling of a leaf, 
A dropping tear. 
We have no time to sport away the hours 
All must be earnest in a world like ours. 








Not many lives, but only one have we,— 
One, only one ;— 
How sacred should that one life ever be,— 
That narrow span !— 
Day after day filled up with blessed toil, 
Hour after hour still bringing up new spoil.” 
eae 
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